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THE SWEETS OF TOIL. 

A. GREAT part of mankind confider labor 
a kind of evil, which is to be endured by thofle, 
whofe fituation has removed them far from 
the eafe of wealth. Becaufe of the pronenefs 
in men to leave the roughnefs of the field for 
the delicacies of refinement, the laborious are 
ever fubjected to the infolence of pride, and it 
is confidered to be derogating from dignity to 
engage in the toils of the farm, er the fhop. A 
confideration of the contempt, which is cait up- 
on labor, has led me to. difculs this fubjeét, and 
to endeavor to diicharge it of that unreafonable 
prejudice, under which it lies, by bringing tito 
view fome of its pleafures and advantages. 

I make this my theme the rather, becaufe 
moft ‘writers attempt a difplay of genius by 
flattering the creatures of fortune and power, 
while they look down with a kind of difdain 
upon thofe, from whem thefe higher orders of 
fociety receive their luxuries, and very fupport ; 
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upon thote, whe form from the mine utenit's 
for convenience and elegance, and convert the 
trees of the forelt and the clay of the marth in- 
to ftately edifices; and. thofe, who form ce- 
dars and rocks into fences, dividing the land in- 
to corn-fields, grafs-plots, and paitures, drain 
the ftagnant pool, and dig new channels for 
the rivulet to fertilize and beautify the mead- 
ew. 

{n the happy garden, when purity held its 
featin the human break, and innocence fported 
on the lawn, and carolled in the grove, no more 
labor was neceflary than to lop the fuperfluous 
branch, and to crop the fruit of the trees. But 
fiance the tall has fown thick the feeds of death, 
aud fcattered deformity and rvin over the 
world, the warring of the elements is to be 
armed againft, and the defert to be fubdued by 
culture. Brambles and thickets mult make 
way for the carn and the vine ; briars and 
thorns for blooming fhrubs and fhady bowers. 
The foret, in which the tyger, with cunning 
wiles, beiets the bewildered traveller, muft be 
reduced to pattures,where the fieed may bound, 
and the lamb fkip upon the green tufty hillock. 
Amidit all thefe ernbarraflments, were it pofli- 
ble for man to be fixed to one fpot to drowfe 
away his life in the torpor of indolence, could 

e find any enjoyments to be compared “vith 
10fe which he receives in “ eating his bread by 

weat of his face?’ Adam fays in the 
vords of Miiton, 


With labour f muft earn 
» bread ; what harm ? Idienefs had been worfe ; 
My labour will fuflain me. 
Nothing more than the labour ef the hut 
handman and of the artizan, has contributed 
to polifh and focialize mankind, as it changes 
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with every embellifhment and adorning, that 
can raife in the mind elevated fentiments, and 
refined emotions. When nothing is prefented 
to the mind but difmal wilds, uncultivated for- 
elts, and craggy cletts, it naturally degenerates 
and becomes favage and ferocious. ‘Thofe fo- 
cieties, which have progreffed in civilization, 
are clad from the lomb, and have conveatent 
dwellings, furnithed with utenfils, polifhed by 
the tool, and furrounded by richly ornamented 
gardens and fields. 

Labor contributes to health, by giving that 
degree of action to the body, without which all 
its functions ceafe to perform their oilices.— 
While every nerve, without the {timulus of la- 
bor, lofesits firmnefs, and the tlagnant fluids 
flow flowly through the relaxed tubes, the de- 
jected wretch besomes timorous and peevith, 
has no relith for the comlieft and nobleit works 
of nature ; the jett and the fong give him no 
delight, the groves aiford him no melody, the 
fiir no charm, and the tree no bloflom. lf we 
{anpofe one to have allthe bounties and luxu- 
nies of nature gathered ready at his hand, with- 
out labor, the cheek would ceaie to flu#h with 
animation, the eye to iparkle with frit, and 
the fickiy tpectre would languith and die. 

Could the icholar be induced to leave his li 
brary, and mingle in rural employmenis, while 
che vegetables are refrethed with dew, it would 
difpel from bis mind the mitt of long applica- 
tion, and re(ftore his energy of thought. Would 
ihe clergyman ftoop from the facred dignity of 
his office, and leave his clolet, he might find in the 
recreating puriuits of tillage, a remedy for the 
gloom ot lucubration, the iretfulneis of ipleen, 
and the teazing menaces of death. ‘Ine {till 
retreat of the field, invites the man of exten- 
five employment, to quit the buitle and tumuit 
of bulinefs, and free his miind trom the contu- 
fion of hurry. It would be in vain to exhort 
the epicure to forfake the fumes of wine, his 
Riews and roalts, and {weat away the vapour of 
midnight revels at the plough. 

I have ever thought that the farmer of a 
hundred acres with pence enough and to f{pare, 
was peculiarly favored ofheaven. A franger 
-to the glitter and tinfil of wealth, and the wran- 
gles ot dogmatiits, whom the zeal of party has 
raifed to popularity, he ftrews his grain over 
the furrows, nurifes the tender plant, and gath. 
ers his liberal crop, enjoying all the comiorts 
of competence and peace. 

Nothing can afford greater pleafure and de- 
light than rural fcenes. ‘The hufbandman, his 
talk completed, returns home, when the {mile 
of his partwer gives cheerfulnefs to his neat 
abode, and contentment theds her joys through 
the little circle. Ide fups upon the milky treaf- 
ure of the kine, thanks the God of bounties, 
and retires to repole. Uncontaminated by the 
ruft of indolence or the bane of luxury and vice, 
his fleep is iweet and refrething. 
morning begins to redden, he rifes, and, hav. 
ing bowed in homage to Him, who difpels the 
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fhades of night, goes with alacrity to his tafk,. 


and breathes the fragrance of the meadow, 
while with his fcythe he {weeps into fwathes 
the thickfet clover. 

When we confider the influence of labor on 
the exiftence and welfare of fociety, our-fub- 
ject affumes a more fublime appearance, as by 
it, nations have arifen, by it fubfift, and with- 
out it, fall. By labor cities rife, the arts pro. 
duce their various treafures, and commerce 
{preads the canvastoevery gale. By its boon 
the afpiring nation may arrive at opulence 
and grandeur, awe the ocean with its thunder, 
and wave the imperial {ceptre over the world. 

In vain fhould I attempt to expatiate on all 
the pleafures and advantages of labor, It is 
fufficient to fay, thatit adds delicioufnefs to the 
meal, fottnels to the pillow, and a zeit to every 
enjoyment. Labor gives tone and energy to 
the body, vivacity co the mind, and an edge to 
all our difcerning faculties. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 


> Nee 
ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
(Copied from ithe Palladium. ) 

IF we contemplate the philofophy and {ci. 
ence of the Arabians, we fhall find that their 
age of learning continued for near five hundred 
years, and was coeval with the darkeft centu- 
ries of Chriftian Europe. Their Auguflan peri- 
od took place under the aufpices of the firft Ca. 
liphs of.the houfe of Assas ; beneath the mu- 
nificent encouragement of ALmMansor, Mana. 
pi, L1anown, ALMAMOn, and their immediate 
fuccetlors, who, during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, cherilhed and cultivated the fciene- 
es. They invited from all parts of the world 
men of genius and knowledge, whofe abilities, 
fecure of meeting honor and reward, calt a 
{plendor on the court of Bagdad, that has at- 
tracted the admiration, and gratitude of every 
friend to intelleftual improvement.  Thete 
royal lovers of literature colleéted, with inered- 
ible pains, the manufcripts of Grecian feience, 
employed the moft fkilful interpreters in tranf- 
lating them into Arabic, ftrenuoufly recom- 
mended to their fubjeéts the perufal of them, 
and attended in perton the aflemblies of the 
hiterati. ‘hey founded at Bagdad libraries of 
the mo/t ample extent, containing fome hund- 
red thoufands of volumes ; ‘and atoned, in fome 
meafure, to the literary world, for the ignorant 
fanatisifm of the Caliph Omar, whofe deitruc- 
tion ef the Alexandrian library plunged into 
oblivion many an author of the antient world, 
who had exalted his imagination with the hope 
of immortality. The Vifirs and Emirs of the 
provinces emulated the liberality and patron- 
age of the Caliphs ; and a tafte for ftudy and 
for fcience was propagated throughout the vat 
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extent of their empire. 
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A college was eftab- | ity, effefted the moft beneficial difcoveries ; 


lifhed at Bagdad, through the munificence of | the three kingdoms of nature were analyied ; 


a Vifir, who richly endowed it. 


Indigent | the diftinction and affinity of alkalies atcertain- 


{cholars were provided with adequate ftipends, | ed, and an excellent apparatus for the purpofes 


and liberal falaries were granted to the protef- 
jors. 

Among the various branches of learning, 
cultivated by the Arabians, philofophy, aftron- 
omy and phyfic occupied their chief attention. 
The works of Artstorie and Prato, of Ev- 
cLip, Apottonius, and Proremy were fa- 
miliar to their fchools ; and the veriions of 


; tive to the cultivation of learning. 


_ of chemilftry invented. 


ted 
The Animiades of Spain were no lefs atten- 
§ Cordova, 
Malaga, Almeria and Mercia gave birth to more 
than three hundred Arabian writers ; and up- 


_ wards of feventy public itbraries were opened 
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them are afcribed to Honan, a celebrated | 
phyfician, who flourifhed at Bagdad in the | 


ninth century. He founded a kind of acade- 
my for tranflation, and the productions of his 
fons and difciples were publifhed under his 
name. The logic and metaphyfics of Axis- 
ToTLE, mathematics and the fcience of Alge- 
bra, which the Arabians themfelves afcritbe to 
the Grecian Diapnantus, were ftudied with 
profound attention, and the two former com- 
mented upon with great prolixity, and acute- 
nefs. With ftill greater fuccefs was cultivated 
the fublime fcience of Aftronomy. From the 
reign of the Asassipgs to that of the grand- 
children of Tamer ane, the ftars, without the 
aid of glafles, were diligently obferved ; and 
the aftronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, and 
Samarcand corre&t fome minute errors, without 
daring to renounce the hypothefis of Protrmy. 
The fcience of medicine, which had almoft ex- 
pired in the weft, was revived, and reftored to 
its wonted luftre, by the induftry of the A- 
rabians ; and inthe city of Bagdad alone, eight 
hundred and fixty phyficians were licenfed to ex- 
ercife their profeffion. The writings of Hi- 
pocraTes and Garren were elaborately com- 


_™mented upon, and the names of Mesup and 


Geper, of Razrs and Aricenna, have de- 
{cended to pofterity with the honors due to 
their genius and induftry. Many articles, by 
their refearches, were given to the Materia 
Medica ; and botany is indebted to them for 
numerous additions to the herbal of Diosco- 
Ripes.—A Beitxer, of Malaga, their mott 
celebrated botanilt, travelled over half the 
globe to enrich his favorite fcience. In anat- 
omy they claim little merit, treading fervilely 
in the fteps of Gattn ; their reverence for the 
dead'arretted the progrefs of difcovery, and 
confined them to the diflection of quadrupids, 
which led to errors, fometimes fatal. But 
chemiltry, as a fcience, may be faid to have 
been created beneath the hands of the Arabi- 
ans, and to have operated a revolution in the 
theory and praétice of medicine. Chemical the- 
ory indeed, notwithftanding the wide range of 
Arabian and European learning, has not, till 
lately, afforded any very folid affiftance to the 
improvement of medicine. Within thefe thir- 
ty years, however, fuch has been the rapid 
progrefs of the fcience, fuch the beautiful and 
‘fingular difcoveries it has produced, fuch a 
potent auxilliary has it proved to the phyfiolo- 
gift, that combined with the doétrine of irrita- 
bility, as laid down by Haurer, Fanrana, 
Brown, and Darwin, it feems capable of ef- 
tablifhing a fyftem, which may bid defiance to 
the affaults of time. The Arabians, in their 
purfuit of alchemy and the elixir of immortal. 
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in the cities of the Andalufian kingdom. Ag. 
ricuiture, manufa¢turcs aud commerce, were 
greatly encouraged ; aud, a few years after 
the Mahommedan conqueit, a map of the coun- 
try, with its feas, rivers and harbors, was pub- 
lifhed by command of the Caliph, with an ac- 
count alfo of its inhabitants and cities, climate, 
foil, and mineral productions. 

Owing to a very itrong attachment to their 
lative language and poetic difion, the Arabi- 
ans difdained to fudy, or tranilate, the ele- 
gant literature of Greece or Rome ; and among 
the various philofophic and {cientific works, 
familiarifed to the idiom of the ealt, not one 
poet or orator can be found. ‘Poetry had been 
in high eftimation among the Arabs, even be- 
fore the era of their Prophet ; and during the 
{plendid period of the Caliphais of Bagdad and 
Cordova the moft lavifh honors were bettowed 
on the favorites of the Mule. Their produe- 
tions, far from being loaded with bombattic 
expreffion and inflated metaphor, in general 
breathe the pure(l and chaftett fimplicity, both 
in ftyle and fentiment ; and frequently touch 
the heart with tender tones of genuine pathos. 

Mutic was not leis admired, nor lefs ardent- 
ly cultivated, than poetry. Eut their archi- 
tecture poffeffed neither the fimplicity nor the 
unity of the Grecian orders, though it dif 
played an impofing grandeur, and an air of 
vat magnificence. Gigantic in its outiine, 
while its minuter parts were delicately finithed, 
clothed with all that gorgeous wealth could 
furnifh, and decorated with the meretricious 
wonders of art, it excited admiration, though 
it failed to gratify a chaftifed taice. 

Some idea of the delicacy and fweetnefs of 
Arabian poetry may be formed from the fol- 
lowing fpecimens, fele&ed from the elegant 
tranflations of profeflor Carfyle. ~The one 
was addreffed to certain young men by Wal- 
data, daughter of the laft Caliph of Cordova, 
no lefs celebrated for the beauty of her perfon, 
than for the fweetnefs of her poetry. ‘The oth- 
er was fatirically pronounced, almoft extem- 
pore, in view of the monks of Khabbet, by 
Mafhud. 

ry 


TO CERTAIN YOUNG MEN. 


“ 
When you told us our glances, fox, timid and mild, 
Could occafion fuch woudds in the heart, 
Can ye wonder that your’s, fo ungovern'd and wild, 
Some wounds to our checks fhould impart ? 








The wounds on our cheeks are but tranfcient, Lown, 
With a bluth they appear and decay ; 

But thofe on the heart, fickle youths, ye have fhewn, 
To be even more tranf{ciert than they. 





ON THE MONKS OF KHABBET.' 


Tenants of yon hallowed fane, 
Let me your devotions hare | 
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' for the expectancy of effects. 





Phere usceafiag vaptures 
None are ever fober th 
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Crouded gardens, fefiive bowers, 
Ne’er thall cla; I i 
ec ft ti a tnoweh ae; 
You can yer ught of cy 
Bive, in Khabbet’s towersee 
Pures joys and Drighter wine ! 


Though your pallid faces 
iow you nightly vi 
‘Tis bat that you 


prove 
ha th oe 

Eid ACB, 

ever love— 


Piowing goblets more than Leep ! 


Phough your eye-balle, dim and funk, 
Stream in penitential guife, 
Vis bat that the w ine you've drunk— 
Bubbles over from your eyes! ! 
—— ay —-——. 
TT} hav a Fis . 
Hus Nave worthippers of the 


Aus have we Koran the 
merit of preferving 


= ug and improving the arts 
and {ciences, during the profound flumber of 
papal Europe. By them were accumulated in 
the courts of Bagdad and Cordova, the man- 
uicripts of the antients brought from every 
part of their own and the Greek Empire, tranf- 
lated and consmented upon by their moft learn. 
ed men ; and fome works, now loft in the or- 
ginal, have been recovered in the verfions of 
the Arabians. ‘To them we are indebted for 
the creation of chemiftry, for the introdu@ion 
and improvement of A/gebra, for many new 
and eflective drugs, for much accurate aftro- 
nomical obfervation, and for feveral works of 
invention, that have more or lefs tinged the fic. 
tions and poetry of the weft. 
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AN ORIGINAL PAPER. 
FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 
Mr. Ortanvo, 


In the 17th number of the Tablet, I finda 
chain of queftions fomewhat of a metaphyficah 
nature. The author of them, and perhaps 
fome of your readers, would be gratified with 
able anfwers, for they, indeed, “ involve fub- 
jects of confiderable importance.” But Iam 
poor in metaphyfical {cience and badly able to 
sive folutions of that defcription. liowever, 
if you think the fubf&quent remarks worthy, 
you will pleafe to give them an infertion in your 
uieful paper. 5. 





THE firft queftion, « Is the moral world as 
invariably governed by the operation of gen. 
eral laws, as the phyfical world is ?”” To this, 
I would reply in the affirmative. This anfwer 
has rather a fingular afpett, for although I 
prefume no one will deny the affirmative to be 
the érue anfwer, yet I find it not very eafy to 
adduce clear arguments to fobftantiate and il- 
luftrate its corre&nefs. If any be defirous of 
praof, to them I fubmit the following reafons 
for my belief. ; 

ft. Analogy. ‘The phyfical world ts gov- 
erned by general laws, and why not the moral? 
This may be received as a conclufive argument, 
ti!l fomething to refute its evidence be advance 
ed. 
zd. A preicience of, and a calculation for 
future events in the moral world, may be e- 
qually accurate and certain as thofe in the phy 
fical. Effeéts may be eafily traced to their 
caufes, and caufes made as fure a foundatton 


I do not affer? 
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that this ; 
is equally extenfive in the moral as in the 
phyfical world, but that there are inftances in 
which they are as certain in the one as the oth- 
er. Itisas certain that wickednefs will be 
committed to-morrow, as that the fan will rife 
and fet in the courfe of thirty hours from the 
prefent time. I€is as indubitable that the op- 
ulent, generous and benevolent man will re- 
lieve one that is dying with want, as that heat 
will deftroy the fixidity ofice. It is as evident 
that the extraordinary features and expreflions 
of female beauty will kindle emotion in the bo- 
fom of the delicately fenfible admirer of the 
fair, as that the beams of the perpedicular fun 
will produce vegetation in a moift and fertile 
foil. In thefe cafes we calculate with as much 
certainty on the known principles of mind, as 
we do on the Known principles of matter. We 
are as much in the habit of referring particu- 
lar actions to particular motives, as we are of 
affigning certain caulfes for certain natural phe. 
nomena. 

3d. The expediency that uniform eftablifhed 
laws fhould be the mode of divine operation in 
the moral department is wholly as great as it 
is in the natural, Did not a fixed conne@ion 
obtain between certain antecedent and certain 
fubfequent events, our condition in this world 
would be moft precarious and alarming. If 
ends were not attainable by the ufe of appropri- 
ate means, we could take no promifing method 
to gain pofleffion of a defirable objet. W 
could adopt no probable way to ailuage the 
tormenting ardour of thirit, or to appeafe the 
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>refcience and accurate calculation | 





afflictive corrodings of hunger ; to reitore | 


foundnefs to a bruifed limb, or relieve the 
pains of a difeafed body ; to periuade to a vir- 
tuous life, or difuade from the practice of wick 


ae, = eT, Oe Stam end tures 7 . : 
ednefs; to adminilter confolation and fuccour | ftroying the plants in my garden, and particu: 


to a friend, or throw ftumbling-blocks in the | 


Ve could have no af- 


way of an adverfary. 


france that thofe, who moit cordially love us | 


to dav, would exercife the fame diipotition to 


morrow. 


vail of thofe in the natural. ‘Che latter would 


And unlefs there were fixed laws in |! 


+] > 7 ra} Cc r -} or id Ik t 12 <4 a7 Mo - - 
the mora! department, we could not Make a-/ foceffive crops having 


be to us of no confequence ; for, by the joint | 


operation of mental and material principles, 
we obtain fuftenance, relief and comfort. 

To Mr. Discos ‘I'ntaaos’ third quettion, 
I think the adverb yes, may be a fatisfactory 
himfelf and our readers.—To 
his fourth queftion, I would reply with fimilar 
brevity, and fay we ; I would qualify my re- 


piv with this remark, that it 


infwer both to 


is not neceflary | 


that a perfon be able to make new, metaphy- | 
fical diftinctions, but that he know how the | 
snind will fee/ and be di/pofed to a@ in the many | 


different iituations of life. ‘J'o afcertain what 
will be the tone, what the fenfations, what the 
views, and what the refolves of the mind, in 
every fuppofed, polfible fituation, may be con. 
fidered the molt real, and uleful knowledge of 


humaa nature, obtainable by a human being. 
Metaphvfical clatlification, arroagement, and 


diftribution of mental faculties are here exclud- 
ed, and Shakelpeare is fuppofed to know as 
much of human natére as Father Malebranche 
er Des-Cortes. 
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FARRAGO. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Carerer, an eafy and fenfible writer, 
will always be welcome to a corifpicuows place 
in the Tablet. 

Our friend in the Diftrict of Maine is inform- 
ed that we omitted a part of his produc- 
tion, becaufe the whole could not be inferted in 
the fecond volume, without neglecting compo- 
fitions previoufly received. 

We rejoice at a renewal of /enior Y.’s litera- 
ry favors. Ilis effay breathes a {pirit of benev- 
olence, and fhews the author’s folicitude for 
the caufe of truth, and the welfare of religion. 
It fhall receive the atterition it deferves. 
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THE PLAGUES OF A SMALL TOWN. 


A lawyer with great knowledge, great fo- 
phiftry, and no ju®ice ; aneminent phyfcian, 
with little fkill or Londué ; a preacher without 
any confcience ; a quarrelfome knight at arms ; 
a politician without principles ; and a man of 
letters who eternally dogmatizes. 





An orator at a meeting during the troubles 
of the Learue, 
that he fhould divide the fubjeét he was about to 
treat of into thirteen heads. 
heard to murmur, and to interrupt this formi- 
dable beginning. . But,” continued the ora- 
tor, “to prevent my being tdo prolix, «I thal 
omit a dozen of them;” 


AGRICULTURE. 


HIAVING fuffered greatly by infects de- 


larly cucumbers, and having alfo learned a 
remedy for the evil, you ate requefted to pub 
hih the following for the benefit of the public : 

Lait year I was more unfortunate than com- 
mon in the lofs of mv cucumber plants, three 
been wholly cut of.— 
heard 


But towards the enc “of June, having 
that fpirits of Turpentine would preferve them, 
I planted feed the fourth time, as foon as the 
plants had begun to get forward, I procured 
the {pirit and mixed it with about the fame 
quantity of water, with which I lightly touch- 
ed the ground round the plants ; and the con- 
fequence was that neither bugs nor worms mo- 


lefted the vines, and my crop of cucumbers 


> any I ever had. 
AN OLD FARMER. 
[ Herkimer DMoniter. 


Was as good 


SILENCE NOT ALWAYS A PROOF 
OF WISDOM. 





began a {peech with premiling | 


The audience were | 








A GENTLEMAN who had the ill fate to | 


have a ion very weak in his intellects, was 
continually recommending filence as the beft 
method of hiding his imperfections. 
happened that the father took his fon to an 
entertainment, and for want of room to fet to- 
gether, they were obliged to take feparate feats. 
After dinner, two gentlemen, oppofite the fon, 


‘ differed in opinion vpon a fubjeét they were 


It fo | 
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difcourfing about, and rather than have any fe- 
rious difpute, they agreed to leave it to the 
gentleman oppofite to them—they then ftated 
the ¢afe and defired his opinion—the fon was 
filent—they waited a little longer, and then 
defired him to decide—ftill he kept filent—the 
gentleman looking fteadfaftly at him, exclaim- 
ed, ** Why, the fellow’s a fool !”»—Upon which 
the fon ftarted up, and called out, ‘“ Father, 
Father, they have found me out !”’ 





A gentleman in the country, writes to his 
friend in Peterfburg for a STILL of certain 
dimentions, and thus expreffes himfelf : * Sir 
1 want a fill maid that will work thirty-fix ga/- 
lant’? [Virg. Argus. 





The following Nota Bene was aétually put 
at the foot of a Skinner and Pelt Manufaéur- 
er’s addrefs in the country lately : * Gentle. 
men waited upon for ¢heir fhins at their own 
houfes;”” 

The Converfation Hats “ covering ene ear,” are 
for the convenience of ladies, who may chufe 
to lend one of their ttle organs to a lover, and 
turn the other to advice. 


Force of Habit.—-The old Cryer of Newbury- 
port, has been employed almoft exclufively té 
cry auction fales, The other day, after pro- 
claiming the lofs ef a pocket-book, he inyelun- 
tary concluded, as ufual, “ Sale at 12 o'clock.” 
° 

ORDAINED, 

At Providence, R. I. on the 17th inf. Mr. 
Henry Edes, over the firft Congregational 
Church in that town. The foleminities of die 
occaliou were mtroduced with prayer, by the 
Rev. Mr. Channing ; the Rev. Dr. Eliot 
preached from Luke, 10,18: the Rey. Mr. 
Wilfori offered the otdaining prayer, and the 
Kev. Dr. Lathrop gave the charge. The 
Rey. Dr. Kirkland expreffed the fellowthip of 
the churches, and the Rev. Mr. Gray made 
the concluding prayer. Sacred mutlic was 
performed with {kill and animation, and the 
feveral fervices appeared to engage the ferious 
and interelting attention of a 1umerous audi- 
Cnee. | Bojlon. Meek, Mag. 

SCA, 
MARRIED, 

At Bolton, Mr. Jofiah Ball, Printer, to Mifs 
Jemima Hunt. 

At Salem, Rev. Jofhua Spalding; to Mifs 
Llizabeth Bradfhaw, 


Pwvrw 


“< While man is growing, life is in decreafe, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb.’’ 
DIED, 

At Wafhington-City, much regretted, Gen, 
Uriah Forreft, Clerk of the Citcnit Court of 
the Diltri& of Columbia. 

At Salem, Capt. William Barr—Mrs. Sally, 
aged 37, wife of Mr. Thomas C. Cushing, 
Printer. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary, aged 43, the a- 
miable confort of the Rev. Henry Ware. 

At Keene, much lamented, Major George 
Ingerioll, aged 51. | 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





—-o—-- 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 





ON SCIENCE. 

TO fee and “know how little can be known,” 
Ere eagle time from mortal ken has flown, 
How dark the plained, brighte/t truths appear, 
Seen thro’ the milt of life’s dull atmofphere, 
Is taught by Science. ’Tis a ray refin’d, 

hat darts along the chaos of the mind ; 
The clouds of fuperttition drives away, 
And to the view unfolds the bright’ning day. 
Yet fome by {cience fall, while others rife, 
The fool it makes more foolifh,wife more wile : 
Tt is a cryftal mirror to reflec 
Thofe errors, which furround the intelle& ; 
Show truth defcending from her bright abode, 
And guide our feet along the fhining road, 
When falfhood {talks abroad in tair difguile, 
And her infinuating flatt’ry tries ; 
The eye of fcience penetrates her fmiles, 
Looks thro’ the maik,and fees her hidden wiles, 
&’en prejudice which o’er dark paflion reigns, 
And binds the fons of ignorance in chains, 
Soon as fair {cience darts her genial ray, 
Shrinks back appall’d, and fhuns the rifing day. 


Thus prowls the beaft of carnage round the 


~~ 


wood, 
When night pervades the world, in queft of 
food ; 


But when ’tis morning, fears the face of men, 

And feeks a thelter in his rocky den. 

What gives mankind above the brutes to rife ? 

What lifts their contemplation to the fkies ? 

Thro’ Reafon, fpark of Heaven’s exhauflefs 
flame, 

Bright emanation of th’ Eternal Name, 

Be that bleft power by which, the human race 

Enjoy in beings’ feale fo high a place, 

Yet, untaught reafon isa wild, unfown, 

With thorns, and briers, and fhrubsgand mofs 

o’ergrown. 

She is a bark, toft by the brumal blaft, 

Without a pilot, on the wat’ry valt ; 

But when by Science guided, that bright ftar, 

Rejoic’d, fhe fees the haven from afar 4 

The ftorm is calm, the fwelling billows ceafe, 

And “ocean fmiles” in renovated peace. 


With this fureGuardian, th’ expanding mind 
Ranges along creation unconfin’d ; 
Explores the labyrinth of nature’s laws, 
The veil removes, which hides the great firh 
caufe. 
But who fo blind, fo harden’d, to explore 
The works of God, and not that God adore? 
An infidel philofopher’s a fool, 
A blank on earth, a blot in wifdom’s f{chool ; 
The great I AM he fees in ev’ry flower 
As in a world; yet, this mote of an hour, 
This bubble fwell’d, Omnipotence difdains, 
Whofe arm the boundlefs univerfe fuftains. 
True Science is with adoration fraught ; 
Sublimes the foul, excludes each grovelling 
thought ; 

With pure philanthropy the mind infpires ; 
Dilates, exalts, ennobles, raptures, fires. 

Who the bright paths ef knowledge thus 

, purfue, 
Find pleafures ever growing, ever new ; 





a ’ ‘ 5 * *y 
LITERARY i ABLE i ¢ 
Improvement is not loft ; for as we die 


So thall we live te immortality. 
"Tis confonant to reafon, who prorrefs 


r 


lartheft in wifdom, virtue, happinefs, 

While in this mortal flate, will higheft rife 

In wifdom, virtue, joy, beyond the fkies ; 

For, there’s a wonderous jomething in the 
breait, 

That never flumbers, never ftops to reft ; 

Not to be ‘tationary was it made, 

Nor is its motion ever retrograde. 

But O how blind to his own good ! how flow 

Man’s rife towards perfection while below ! 

Retrace his aé¢tions thro’ each age and clime, 

Back to the diftant origin of time, 

O’er him what fage impartialift will raife 

A mautfoleum of unmingl’d praife ? 

How few the jut ! but here and there a name 


That thines unfullied on the rolls of fame. 


(To be continued.) 








SELECTED POETRY. 





COME UNDER MY PLAIDY ; og, 
MODERN MARRIAGE DFLINEATED. 
By Hecror Macnsitt, E/p. 
‘COME under my plaidy, the night’s gau’n 


to fa’ ; 
Come in frae the cauld blaft, the drift, and the 
fnaw ; 
Come under my plaidy, and fit down beiidk 
me ; 
There’s room in’t, dear laffie! believe me, for 
twa. 
Come under my plaidy, and fit down befide 
©» 


I’ll hap ye frae every cauld blaft that can blaw ; 

O ! come under my plaidy, and fit down be. 
fide me, 

There’s room in’t, dear laflie! believe me for 


1e for 
twa.’ 

‘ Gae ’wa wi’ your plaidy! auld Donald, gae’ 
Wa, 


I fear na the cauld biaf, 
{naw ; 

Gae’wa wi’ your plaidy! I'll not fit befide ye; 

Ye may be my gutcher :—auld Donald gac 
y b 
> > a 
wa 3 

I’m gau’n to meet Johnie, he’s young and he’s 

g J g 

bonnie ; 

He’s been at Meg’s bridal, fae trig and fae 
braw ! 

O nane dances fae lightly ! fae gracefu’ ! fae 
tightly ! 

His cheek’s like the new rofe, his brow like the 


- 


{naw ! 


the drift, nor the 


¢ Dear Marion, let that fice flick taft to the 

wa’, 

Your Jock’s but a gowk, and has naithing ava; 

The hale o’ his pack he has now on his back, 

He’s thretty, and Iam but threefcore and twa. 

Be frank now and kindly ; Vil bufk you aye 
finely ; 

To kirk or to market they’ll few gang fae 
braw ; 

A bein houfe to bide in, a chaife for to ride in, 

And flunkies to tend ye asaftas ye ca.’ 





ene 


a 





* My father’s ay tauld me, my mither and a’ 

Ye’d mak’ a gude hutba a oa 
braw ; 

It’s true [ loo Johnie, he’s 

But waes me! ye ken he has naething ava ! 

I hae little tocher ; you’ve made a gude offer ; 

(’m now mair than twenty ; my time is but 
{ma’ ! 

Sae gi’? me your plaidy, ’ll creep in befi 


de ye 

] y] + 4 »?, 7s) "—? , 

[thought ye d been aulder than threefcore and 
twa. 


She crap in ayont him, afide the fane wa’, 

X7Th. ’ ; r » is : ~~ 

Whar Johnie was lilt’ning,and heard her tell a’; 

lhe day was appointed! his proud heart it 
dunted, 

And ftrack ’gainft his fide as if burfting in twa. 

He wander’d hame weary, the night it was 
dreary ! 

And thowlefs, he tint his 
{naw ; 

The howlet was fereamin’, while Johnie cried 
‘women 

Wa’d marry auld nick if he’d keep them aye 
bra’, 


nd, and keep me ay 


gude and he’s bonie, 


gate deep ’mang the 


O the deel’s in the laffes ! they gang now fae 
bra,’ 

They'll lie down wi’ auld men o’ fourfcore and 
twa ; 

The hale o’ their mariage is gowd and a car- 
riage ; 

Plain luve is the cauldeft blaft now that can 
blaw ! 





EPIGRAM. 
An epigram fhould be—if right, 
Short, fimple, pointed, keen and bright, 
A lively little thing! 
Like wafp with taper body—bound 
sy lines—not many neat and round, 
\llending ina fling. 
©’er my head, ev’n yet a boy, 
Care has thrown an early fnow, 
Care, begone !—a fteady joy 
Sooths the heart that beats below. 


Thus, though Alpine tops retain, 
Endlefs winter’s hoary wreath, 


Vines, and fields, of golden grain, 
‘heer the happy fons beneath. 





Young Courtly takes me fora dunce, 
For ail night long I {poke not once ; 
On better grounds, I think him fuch, 
He fpoke but once, yet once too much. 





BAGATELLE. 


Every hour, a pleafure dies, 

What is thought, but nurfe to forrow ‘ 
He, that wifhes to be wife, 

Lives to-day, and mocks to-morrow. 


— 


——— 
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